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The Hluse. my arm home from singing school and| again. I was nearest, and pulled foot 
ee spelling matches, I think it’s a wonder. | after it, Lucy ahead, giving it a kick so 
re eh From Graham's Magazine. | Why, there was Jack Simonds and Josh | often that it did seem as if she went faster 


THOU ART NOT HERE. 
BY 8. D. PATTERSON. 


Thou art not here! I seek, alas! 

Io vain, thy well known form to see— 
And list to hear those words of tove, 

Which once were wont to welcome me. 
But silence, gloomy silence reigns, 

Where late, thy blessed presence shed 
Light, life and rapture. Can it be, 

That I must mourn thee, loved one—dead ? 


‘Tis all too true. I mark’d the blight 
Of fell disease upon thy cheek ; 
And watech’d, with anguish’d soul, the signs 
Which, plainer than words, could speak 
The doom of one so fair, so young, 
So twined, by every sacred tie, 
Around my heart--and then I felt, 
How bitterly! that thou must die. 


Thou srt not here~-but here are they, 
Sweet acions of the parent stem, 

The loved and loving-ties, which bound 
Us to each other and to them. 

I trace thy features in each face— 
In every grace thy charms appear— 

Thus, whilst I press them to my heart, 
I feel, beloved one, thou art near! 














Popular Tales. 








LUCY GRAY. 


BY EZEKIEL JONES, ESQUIRE. 


Lee, and lot’s more of ’em would have 
given all their old shoes, for one real 
serious kind look from Lucy Gray, but 
they were a little too old for play-fellows. 
It takes the women to get early notions of 
what’s what, what will do, and what 
‘won't. Qne girl of eighteen or twenty 
years old knows more than twenty men of 
forty ;—and as to boys understanding the 
female half of human nature, it never was 
in em and never will be. Now I never 
conceived that it was only because I was 
too young to be of any account, that Lucy 
let me carry her books for her, and rub- 





bed my nose inthe snow, and tried to 
see which of us could hop fartherest on | 
one foot, or stand longest on one leg, and | 
all such things. I thought she was real | 
deep in love with me, and I’m sure I was | 
with her, but she was always a laughing | 
and romping, so wide awake and aml 
natured, that though I thought a thou-| 
sand times I’d up and tell her all about 
it, some how or other when I undertook 
to purse up my lips to say something sen- | 
timental, she looked so everlasting rogu- | 
ish that something else that I didn’t mean | 
to say, and that didn’t mean any thing, | 
was forever a coming out of my “ret 
One fine summer evening, though, did | 
come to it. There was young Abner 


“ Out of sight out of mind,” is a prov- 
erb that holds true in pretty much nine 
cases out of ten. You may like a body 
ever so well, and if you are not down 
right over head and ears in love with her, 
and she moves off out of sight, and stays 
away, its ten to one you forget her, or 
when you see her again, married like 
enough, or a widow, it don’t seem possi- 
ble or natural that she can be the same 
girl that used to spell above you in your 
class at school, and like as not, make you | 
laugh, and get a walloping, because you | 
were too much of a man in boy’s clothes 
to tell who made you snicker, right out. 
Any kind of a boy that’s cut out for a de- |! 
cent man, has it in him amazingly early ; 





case. I’ve minded that more than once, 
0 twice, I can tell you. 

Long time ago—that is, it seems long 
ago to me, though you'd consider me but 
achicken yet, for I’m only t wo-and-twen- 
tv—I went to the same school with Lucy 
Gray. I was fourteen and she was nine- 
teen, just five years the oldest. There 
Was just that difference in our ages that 
nade me just the right kind of a beau for 
Lucy, she thought, and if it did not make 
me proud to have her so ready to take 





ball, and the way we were making that 
ball spia and go from pillar to post, girls 
and all of us, would have took the starch 
out of some of your city nipped up girls) 
and dressed up men. The sun had gone | that was my condition. “ Zekiel,” says 
down, and a nice clever little breeze had 
sprung up, so that the air didn’t seem so 
oven like. 
the afternoon, as limpsy as wilted cabbage 


hour, I tell you it put life into us. 


and will show the man before he can spell | done laughing so hearty, and feeling so 
the word, whenever there’s a girl in the | lively as I used to in those days. 


the fun, along came Lucy Gray. Now 
she couldn’t put ona face to go out to 
play regular, with a parcel of children, 
as she called us ; but when she did come 
across in a rush of glee, she could no more 
help going in, than a straw can keep out 
of a whirlwind when it comes sweeping 
along, taking all the dust in its reach.— 
The ball was crossing the path right be- 
fore her, and she pulled back and let her 
foot into it with a jerk that made it skip my trousers were growing longer on me 


Jones and Fan Arbuckle, (I didn’t care’ 
any more about her than the fifth wheel | dear-ly, and now,” says I a kind of quick- 
of a coach,) and a half a dozen more of er, “ I’ve told you of it.” 

us, about the same age, having a regular 


ood frolic, out on the training field, be- 
ore the meeting house. We'd got a foot 


We'd been lolling about all 


eaves, and when there did come a cool 
I’ve 





While we were right in the height of 





than the ball. Over it went, over the 

fence, and she after it, and I after her, the 

rest of the girls and boys stopping and 

singing out, ‘* Now that aint fair, you 

= ugly girl!” Ugly ! my goodness, 
didn’t think so. 

By and by, after she’d given the old 
ball such a send that it seemed as if it 
would never stop, she stopped herself, 
and leaned againstatree. ‘I declare, 
Zekiel,” says she, ‘‘I’m clean ont of 
breath. Just feel how my heart beats.” 
She took right hold of my hand, spread 
it out, and pressed it to her side till I 
could feel her heart bump inside, like a 
steam engine, only a darned sight quick - 
er. I said nothing—but kept my hand 
there long after she took her’n away.-- 
At last she breakes out-——‘‘ why Zekiel ' 
you’re all of a tremble—I guess you’re as 
tired asl am.” TIonly shook the hard- 
er. ‘* Why,” says she, pushing my hand 
away from her side, ‘* why, what ails the 


‘boy ?” 


‘* Lucy,” says I, as solemn as Parson 


Williams at a wedding. 

‘** Zekiel!” says she between a won- 
derment, and a fright, as if she had most 
a mind to run away, but wanted to stop 
and see it out-——‘* Zekiel !” says she, ‘‘ do 
you want to eat me ?” 

** Miss Gray,” says I, * I love-—-you— 


What do you think the creature did, 
then? First she seemed a kind of chok - 
ing---then she put one hand on each of 
my shoulders, and looked me so close in 
the face that I breathed her breath over 
again. I'd givena dollar if I’d never said 
that word love,for ifever a boy felt cheap, 


she, giving me a good shake, and letting 
out a real merry laugh, “ you won't an- 
swer for a plaything any longer, that’s a 
fact. You're getting to be wise beyond 
your years,” says she, “‘ in spite of your 
good aunt Sally.” And then she took 
aer hands off my shoulders and stood 
thinking a moment. I turned to go for 
it didn’t seem to me as if I could say any 
thing after that. Just then came along 
Fanny Arbuckle, looking for the foot ball, 
and Lucy went with her and hunted it up. 
‘* Here, Fanny,” says she, ** do you take 
this alone—-and Zekiel, I want to talk to 
you. Just you say nothing, and I won’t 
—I’m a great deal older than you are, 
but I’ve found oot that you are older than 
I took you for. You’re a pleasant lad,” 
says she, and I kept feeling smaller, as if 
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every minute--‘you’re an excellent heart- 
ed boy, but you're a boy still, and when. 
vou get older, you will laugh to think of 
all this. We can’t be mates any longer, 
but there’s Fanny now, is just your age.” 
Lucy and I never re 8 together again ; 
and I could never feel right again in that 
everlasting suit of jacket and trowsers. 
That evening’s work set me to think- 
ing. I watched Lucy Gray as narrow as 
ever acat watched a mouse ; and when | 
saw William Griswold keep coming down 
from the city every once in a while, | be- 
gan to find out that it wasn’t altogether 
to see his uncle that he came. He was a 
fine looking young man, and when he 
and Lucy walked together every body 
agreed that a better looking couple never 
walked out in Jonesville. If Pd had the 
brains of a gir] instead of alubberly boy’s 
cranium and contents, [ ought to have 
found all that out before ; but as I’ve said 
already, boys are not quick of compre- 
hension. Lucy treated ine pleasantly al- 
ways, and her beau made me a present of 
the handsomest bat and ball, and the best 
pair of skates there ever was seen in Jones- 
ville. I didn’t think of it then, but I do 
believe now that Lucy put him up to it. 
Lots of other things he gave me, and she 
too, but it did seem as if he looked rath- 
er funny at me some times, and I would 
have given all her presents back for 
another chance to feel Lucy’s heart beat, 
and to know that I had a share in its 
pulsations. But that’s all over now. By 
gones are by gones, and Vm sure I love 
Fanny Arbuckle better than L could pos- 
sibly have known how then to love Lucy 
Gray ; though she has a corner in my 
memory new, that makes noon day seem 
twilight through tears sometimes, when 
[happen to stroll between meetings, into 
the old burying ground. 

William Griswold, though a city spark, 
was none of your conceited sort. He had 
all the material in him for an excellent 
man. His heart was a good one, and in 
the right place. He didn’t come spark~ 
ling into our little village of a Sunday 
after meeting begun, driving a tandem, as 
if he meant to show the natives how far 
behind the age they were in respecting 
the Sabbath. He didn’t nip through the 
street as though he was doing Jonesville, 
ground an honor by stepping on it ; nor 
he didn’t pull out his gold wateh right in’ 
sight of our Jonesville clock, as though he 
couldn’t trust country time. Ina word, 
to use a homely way of expressing it, he 
dida’t seem stuck up a bit; and if Lucy 
Gray loved him, she wasn’t alone, for, 
there wasn’t a man, woman, nor child in 
the village that didn’t respect. him too. 
By and by, he used to spend every Sun-- 

day almost, with us, and Parson Williams’ 
eyes always lighted up when he. see. him 
standing on the meeting house steps of a. 


morning and chatting and shaking hands Jadium—that’s dead now, along with a 
\ 8.5 good many of the old fashioned good kind 
It’s our fashion in the country of-folks that used to read that old fashion- 
to go as far as the door of the meeting ed good kind of a paper. It didn’t seem 
house with our ladies, and let them walk to be the news. that took their eye, nor 


with every body, as if he belonged to the 
village, 


in, while we stand out side and hear all the * items,” that old Mr. Miele a. 
the news, for there isn’t a daily paper in do up withso much care. It was as ~ 
the village, and a good many people get vertisement—and this was it for | 1 
all their notions of what’s going on in just taken down father’s old file to _ 
Washington and so farth, at the church itup. What a freshener is an oq file 
door. newspapers! What does any body 7 - 
There was not as many papers of any destroy one for? Why, the witch ofp, 
kind a few years agoas there are now, dor never could eall up spirits as thes 
and you may, judge that. Mr. Griswold’s old dates and figures and Paragraphs do 
budget of news was always in pretty good There never was a better “ memen, 
demand. mori ”’—never any thing like it to show 
Well, things went on so pretty near a You how every thing goes out. There 
year, and I don’t know but over. Lucy aint a line in that old volume that’s of ayy 
Gray looked handsomer than ever, and [account now for itself; but still there aig: 
never passed her without getting a kind @ line neither that wasn’t carefully print. 
word, and givinga respectful one. Some~ ed, and carefully read through round 
how I now began to see and understand | glass spectacles. But here’s the adver. 
the common sense of what few words she tsemant :— 
said to me under the tree, and you'll al- | OPARTNERSHIP....NOTICE. Willig, 
low they made considerable of a text for, \/ Ladd respectfully gives notice to his frieng, 
a chap io chew over, I did Legin to see ghd the publi hate has taken Me Ws 
too, that she was older than I—for a boy | 12c5 at theold stand, Corniuii, will tha 
has to live till he’s nearly eighteen, be-| under the firm of LADD & GRISWOLD. . 
fore he finds out he isa boy, and he don’t | continuance of patronage is respectfully eolicite, 
always then. Fanny, too, had begun| Boston, Nov, 18, 1842. if 
ta come forward considerable, and had, That was what took their eves. Ria, 
grown so large that my heart had no room _greater news than any of the specul 
in it for any body else. The old button | about politics and such matters. 
over trowsers had been condemned to{did not even read the horrid accident. 
carpet rags at last, and I bad the delight- | but fell right te work wondering wheth. 
ful torment of being teased by the rest of| er Lucy knew it, and whether the con) 
the boys about Fanny, and of seeing her| wouldn’t be married right off, and all 
blush when the girls teased her, and of|that. One old fellow wanted to get the 
hearing Aunt Sally, coufound her thin paper right away from me, and take it 
lips, ask me how long after a child left off| over to show it to Lucy Gray, as if she 
his frocks, it ought to be before he went} didn’t know all about it before. I would. 
acourting. Sold become quite recon-! n’t let him, but took it myself, and found 
ciled to Lucy’s being sparked by William! William Griswold taking tea with her 
Griswold, and more than that, I did love! Of course I could not tell her any news 
to hear her tell me what a wise choice I} but I wished him success with all my 
had made, and how well worthy Fanny | heart, and got many thanks from her eye: 
was of me, and how happy we should be as I did so. . ‘ 
together by and by, and all that. Idid-| Next day Griswold didn’t stop on the 
n’t mind the little bit of roguery that| meeting house steps. He bowed her 
peeped out of Lucy’s eyes once in a while,!and there, with Lucy on his arm, and 
for | knew that she kept our secret, and | walked straight in, and looking half smil- 
that nobody else knew any thing about it.| ing and half serious, while all the rest o! 
Well, one Saturday night 1 went down, us grinned from ear to ear. The fact 


ations 


They 








Sunday, and father’s paper, that always 
came off a Saturday night. I found the 





over each other’s shoulders. They do 
just so with the Jonathan now, and if 
there’s a piece of mine in it, I generally 
get a chance to hear it read aloud before 
they will let me touch it. Newspapers 
are common property in the Jonesville 


paper open, and every body. reading it, | 


to Gutridge’s store, to get the things sed was, that among the notices posted by tl 


town clerk on the door post, was the in- 
tention of marriage between Willian 
Griswold and Lucy Gray, and that’s what 
made them slink into the meeting house 
so sudden. The cunning creatures work 
ed it cute though, for the first notice was 
stuck up the Sunday before Thanksgiv- 
ing, so that they were. out-published th 
next Sunday night, and married the same 


Post Office, and there’s no way of putting | evening. Lucy said she wished Faruy 


a stop to it without being ngly, and that 
won't answer in a small village, however 
well it may do in New York. If you get 
your paper before it’s well worn out, 
you’re very lucky, and have no right to 
complain. As to ever seeing the wrapper 
that comes round it, that’s out of the ques- 
tion. Well, as I-was saying every body 
was looking into the New England Pal- 


and I were old enough to stand up with 
them, and we should, with all her heart. 
Mr. Griswold’s brother who was settled 
at Hareville, and is now, came over to 
the wedding, and preached for Parson 
Williams that day ; and he might have 
had his choice of the girls in Jonesville. 
if he hadn’t unluckily been married be- 
fore. I*never heard a more beautiful 
prayer than he made for his brother and 
sister. 

The next day William went away. |t 
seemed as if he took all Jonesville with 








him, Liiev’s going away made such * 
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eT 
ijank in our society. For one whole 
eek nothing else was talked about but 
" wedding, for nigh upon every body 
a been invited. Anothor week, and 
a body kept still a talking about the 
vide and bridegroom. Towards the 
od of the third week the old maidish 
vad shrewish sect began to work in a lit- 
‘le slander with their gossip; buat that 
jjdn’t exactly set well, and was dropped. 
Toward the end of the fourth week no- 
Lody mentioned them at all, except her 
own folks, and Fanny and I, and some 
other couples to whom a wedding seem- 
ed interesting. After that, we dropped 
this wedding: in particular and talked of 
weddings in general —‘‘ out of sight out 
of mind,” as I said to begin with. 


I guess: about a year anda half had 
sone over when the Palladium had a no- 
ice under the obituary head, that started 
the Jonesville folks and brought the 
Griswolds into mention again. It was 
the death of the infant daughter of Wil- 
liam and Lucy Griswold. Fanny cried 
like a child over it, and I couldn’t help 
feeling a little ugly myself, more partic- 
ularly as the infant was named Fanny, 
according to promise. But that didn’t 
seem to take quite so much hold of the 
folks as another notice did, a few months 
after. It was an assignee’s sale of the 
stock of Ladd & Griswold. Then came 
a notice of the death of Mr. Ladd, and 
then we did begin to think that the sky 
of our friends was clouded. Mr. Ladd 
went from our part of the country, and 
itwas somehow in that way that Gris- 
wold, who served his time with him, got 
acquainted down here. 

The next news I heard was that Mrs. 
Griswold was staying with her brother- 
in-law over to Hareville, ona visit. Now 
a visit in itself, isa very simple thing, and 
may mean a little, or it may mean a great 
deal—but I said nothing. When the 
world goes well, there is a pleasure and 
from choice. When it goes ill, there is 
visting from necessity ; and if your hosts 
are ever so kind, and ever so attentive, it 
don’t seem to be any thing but a burden 
you are inflicting upon them, in your 
griefythough they try ever so hard to 
inake you welcome ; and the more they 
try, the more you feel unhappy. 


Lucy Griswold had a proud heart 
though a good one, and I rather guess she 
didn’t find Hareville very pleasant. At 
any rate, the next news we heard was that 
Rev. Mr. Griswoid was going to preach 
lor Mr. Wiiliams the next day ; and that 
le wasn’t stopping at the parsonage, but 
at Widow Gray’s,and that he had brought 
Lucy over with him to stop with her 
mother. There was a great turn out to 
ineeting and some cold dinners eaten in 
Jonesville the next day, you may be sure ; 
but forenoon nor afternoon Lucy did not 
come to church, and in the afternoon 
widow Gray didn’t come, and she was 
never known to miss except when there 


from the last time Mr. Griswold preach- 
ed there! 

| In the evening Fanny and | took the 
melancholy privilege of old friends, and 
‘Went over to the widow Gray’s. Lucy 
reclined on the old fashioned sofa—smil- 
ed faintly as we come in, and then her 
'full black eves glistened with tears—and 
then, she was used to it, poor soul, and 
did not wipe them away,—they trickled 
down her cheeks, as she turned her head | 
ito the wall, and her whole frame shook | 
‘with sobs. Fanny’s quick eye did not 
need any interpreter. Any woman can 
sympathise for and with a woman while 





‘a man is collecting his ideas, and in an ins 
| stant Fanny was on her knees beside her, | 
‘and with their arms around each other’s | 
necks they cried bitterly. Widow Gray | 
came in and had a good evening for me| 
on her tongue, but she caught a glance at 
the sofa, her lips turned pale, quivered, 
refused utterance, and the poor old thing, 
doubled down with age and sorrow, 
caught her apron up to her eyes, and tot- 


word. There is something more here, 
says I to myself, than the mere failure of 
the firm of Ladd & Griswold. 
chair, and pretended to be reading the | 
family bible-—but the very first place I 
opened to was the register of marriages, | 
and there was the marriage of Lucy and | 
William entered in his fine clerkly hand 
—done the very morning after, by widow 
Gray’s request. g 
as she was then, of the girl who prompt- 
ed me at school, of the romp who kicked 
the foot ball on the green, and then of the 
unhappy being whose sobs I still heard. 





| 
tered out of the rooin without saying one | 
| 
| 


I drew a} 


I thought of the bride} 





Could the short space in which I had lost 
‘sight of and almost forgotten her, have) 
‘wrought this dreadful change ? 
‘entry caught my eve—the birth of her | 

rand-daughter, written with a trembling 
,hand by the old lady, but still betraying 
the feelings of hope and joy with which 
she made the record. Another leaf and 
the trembling scrawl that recorded the 
day of the infant’s death. My tears fell 
hot and fast, and I conld not help it.— 
** Zekiel ?”? said Lacy. It was the first 
words she had spoken. She had raised 
herself, and was sitting nearly upright on 
the sofa. I drew my chair beside her— 
she had took a hand of each of us but still 
she did not speak. The old lady had 
again returned, and with forced compos- 
ure bade us *‘ good evening.” She could 
trust her lips with no more. 


Lucy, in a voice calm and distinct, but 
weak, commenced a series of inquiries 
about every soul in the village, as though 
she would divert both her own thoughts 





and ours from herself. Thus passed the 
evening, as if in all her own affliction, 
and I could not tell of what depth, or of 
what nature it was, she still had a sym- 
pathy, compassion and interest to bestow 
upon all others, in affliction and in pros- 
rity. Towards the last she was nearly 
cheerful. We rose to go, and as we did 











was sickness. How different was all this 


so, Rev. Mr. Griswold entered. He ask- 


ed us if we would not join in the family 
prayers before taking leave ; and so feel- 
ingly did he address the Throne of Grace 
that it seemed almost as if the supplica- 
tion that God would bind up the broken 
hearted brought its answer from above 
with its utterance. No light had been 
brought into the room ; and as we all rose 
from prayer, | was struck painfully, in 
the brilliancy of the harvest moon, with 
the supernatural pallor and calmness of 
Lucy’sface. She laid her thin finger up 
on my arm, and sxid : ** My young friend 
—for you are still very young, and I have 
lived twice as fast as you since we last 
parted--never have any secrets from your 
wife. If you have been unfortunate- 
wicked—desperate—-trust her with all 
never leave her to surmise, which is al- 
wavs worse than the truth—-—never com- 
pel her to leave your side in the hour of 


iperil, come what may—but first of all. 
peril hat y—but first of all 


remember never to do any thing, in any 
extremity, which may not without shame 
be confided to her. I know my husband 





Here she sank upon the sofa, and her 
brother, mildly, but in a manner which 
showed le must not be denied, led us to 
the door. Not asyllable was spoken at 
the door—not a word, except good-night, 
was exchanged between us, as Fanny and 
I separated. 

The next day I carried a letter for Lucy 
tothe house. I knew it was her hus- 
band’s—I knew it was cruel, or at least 
unkind, for the transparent paper show ed 
but three lines written. On the next day, 
as I sat shuddering in our house, father 
came in with the step of one who brings 
bad tidings. 

‘* Lucy Griswokl is dead,” he said, as 


Another | I looked up. 


‘¢ Thank God!” I said or rather scream- 
ed. He looked at me in astonishment--l 
pointed to an Open newspaper on the ta- 
ble, and rushed out iu the open air. 

In one part was chronicled the suicide 
of William Griswold with the usual com- 
ment that no sufficient motive could be 
assigned for the ‘* rash act,” and the prop- 
er praise of his estimable qualities. In 
another part of the sheet, containing later 
news, was a statement that ‘‘ immense 
forgeries had just been discovered, under 
painful circumstances, to which no more 
definite allusion need be made, as the per- 
petrator had braved other than an earth- 
ly tribunal, and the living friends and 
connexions are highly worthy and re- 
spectable.”” Poor—weak—guilt y —Gris- 
wold! His conviviality, generosity, and 
carelessness, had led him into embarrass- 
ment—his pride had taught him to fear 
poverty, and to brave crime—and despair 
had sealed the work of guilt by self immc- 
lation. Little did his wife dream how 
far even her surmises fell short of the 
truth. 

Old Mrs.Gray soon followed her dangh- 
ter—the news which could not be kept 
from her, snapped the shattered thread 
of her life like flax in flame. 
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Texas anp Staveny—Carnoun & Trier 
— Enxexisn INTRIGUE aND PHILANTHROPHY, 
&c., &c.—It is said, how plausibly the reader 
must judge, that the reason why the English 
ministry so interests itself in destroying slavery 
in ‘Texas, and, thereby ultimately demolishing it 
in the United States, is that the cultivation of 
cotton, rice, and tobacco, may be successfully in- 


troduced into the East Indies, and into her maj~ | 


esty’s West India, and South American colonies. 
With a slave population, it is supposed, the South- 
ern States fear no competition of British free 
labor efforts. It is urged that Johnny Bull is 
aware of our advantage, and is thus interested 
in overturning ovr black labor institution. The 
English loan company perhaps was formed for 
this purpose. Lord Aberdeen guaranteed that 
money equal to the value of all the slaves in 
Texas, should be advanced, provided she should 
be a free state, and enter into certain stipulations 
favorable to the British. 

The South has not been blinded to the active 
efforts of foreign negociators and intriguers te 
undermine its peculiar institutions and interests. 
it is expected that a powerful attempt will be 
made at the approaching session of Congress to 
annex Texas to the Union, and thus crush Eng- 
lish intrigue in its incipiency. That the Calhoun 
party will go for this measure we have many 
reasons to believe ; and we should nat be at all 
surprised to hear the Calhoun faction calling for 
the annexation, even though they though they 
saw it would lose them the North. No project 
seems too mad for the apostle of nullification, and 
we think he would not stop at a dissolution, 
should there be a prospect of his becoming presi- 
dent of the faction, or new Union. If Calhoun 
has any senses at all, he must know that he can 
never be president while the Union endures. 

Straws, it is said, show how the wind blows. 
Tyler, it is known, looks upon the prospect of his 
own elevation as a thing not to be spoken of; 
and it is also knuwn that he and John Jones are 
going to throw all their dust into John Cataline 
Calhoun’s balance. ‘Tyler, a willing instrument 
of the Calhoun party, is bluntly in favor of an an- 
nexation of Texas, and wil! undoubtedly reccom- 
mend it to the next Congress, We look upon it 
as impossibie to effect an union of Texas to the 
United States; what effect the attempt will have 
cannot be well forseen. Nothing serious if the 
people do their duty. They must be careful in 
1844 to speak out for themselves, and not leave 
their interests and destinies to be gambled off by 
black-leg politicians at Washington. We have 
once seen an union of political factions, of north 
and south, for the sole purpose of perpetuation 
of political ascendency, and consequent indulg~ 
ence of spoils. 

[t ig true that we have not much faith in Eng- 
lish phiianthrophy, and unconnected with her 
interests we regard it as problematic if she cares 
a fig for negro bondage. There is scope, ample, 
almost unlimited, for the exercise of her feelings 
of humanity within her own borders. Let her 
philanthrophists look into the miserable hovels 
of Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, or into her 


' 


peasant hovels, and if they will not see suf- 
fering and degradation the American negros 
would revolt at, they may then cross the Atlantic 


to find a market for their surplus milk of human 





| 


| kindness. 





Loweit Orreninc.—We perceive by the 


‘papers that this work has recently been re- 


vived under the proprietorship and manage- 
ment of Miss H. F. Curtis and Miss H. Far- 
ley. Of the latter lady we know nothing, 
but of the talent and ability of Miss Curtis 
we can speak from personal knowledge.— 
With her pen she afforded us material aid, in 
Lowell, while we were engaged in the publi- 
cation of the Literary Souvenir; and the 
valuable assistance she rendered us in estab- 
lishing and building up that at length valua- 
ble and popular journal, while we were young 
and inexperienced, will long be remembered 
by us with gratitude. Under the manage- 
ment of Miss Curtis the public may be assu- 
red that the Lowell Offering will not be the 
puerile and hypocritical concern it has been 
heretofore. If refined talent, amiability and 
moral worth have their reward in Lowell, 
then will Miss Curtiss, (and we doubt not 
her partner, also,) meet with a generous en- 
couragement while her genius presides over 
that publication. 

We wish, Miss Harriet, you would be here 
to take thanksgiving supper with us; but we 
suppose the best wish we can make for you 
is, that you were well married ! 





Ex-Presipent Apams.—We perceive by 
the western papers that early on the evening 
of the 31st ult. Hon. J.Q.Adams was at Erie 
and was received with a salute of artillery. 
A great crowd of people assembled upon the 
wharf, and the “old man eloquent” was es- 
corted by torch-light to his hotel. The la- 
dies were present in considerable. numbers 
and also paid their respects to him. 





Porticat.—I sat by the open window on 


a fine dewey evening. The stars shone out, | 


and the moon flung her mild beams over the 
rocks that bounded my view. The birds had 
retired to rest, but the wakeful frogs made 
music in the neighboring marsh; and the 
fire flies bespangled the Tunseh. I looked 
out on the charming scene ; I raised my eyes 
to. the milky way, and recllected that I had 
no clean shirtfor Sunday ! 





Murper in Lovursvetre.—It is but about a 
year since that Mr. Bliss, assiatant editor of the 
Louisville Journal, was murdered in ihe street 


A Geniws.—Judge Story has a soua 
twenty three years of age, who is a beautify, 
sculptor, paints superbly, isa poet of »,. 
than ordinary promise, plays eXqUisitly on , 
number of musica] instruments, js familia: 
with a number of languages, practices son, 
what extensively at the bar, and is abou, 
publish a legal work of great value and q). 
uteness. An honorable son of an jj! 
parent. 


UStrous 


Tuar’s tHe Tatx!—A western paper, 
speaking of the theory of Dr. Lardner nj 
other astronomers, that the earth will! be des. 
troyed by coming in contact with the sy, 
asks:—“How do they know but the «, 
may be destroyed by the earth? Who ;, 
going to give up the fight first? Let y, 
have fair-play, and old Sol may wish },. 
hadn’t enlisted, after all. Adam's farm jx 
not to be crowded out of sight so easy q 
some may suppose.”’ 





Mr. Audubon, the great Naturaltst, ani 
party, have arrived at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Audubon brought down with him a numbe; 
ef curiosities, together with a grey fox, bady. 
er, deer, &c., which he had taken alive — 
He proceeded some distance above the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, and discovered severa| 
birds and plants. In the spring he propose: 
to extend his excursion to the Mountains, 





Trve Poxirenss.—It is remarked tha 
“excess of ceremony shows want of goo 
breeding.” This is true. Nothing is more 
troublesome than overdone politeness ; it is 
worse than overdone beefsteake. A trul 
well-bred man makes every person around 
him feel at ease ; he does not throw civilitie: 
around him with a shovel, nor toss compli- 
ments in a bundle, as he would hay witha 


pitch-fork. 





A traveling mesmeriser having said he was 
ready to answer any question that might !x 
asked him, a Vermont Yankee desired 
know how much it cost per week to pasture 
, Nebuchadnezzar during the time he was ow! 


to grass. 


Fact.—Any time, is the worst kind of time; 
because it is the thief that steals away the 
best time, and leaves our-duty to be periorm- 

‘ed at. no. time. 











PuiLosopners.—One philosopher is wort) 
a thousand grammarians. Good sense and 
reason ought to be the umpire of all rules. 


in that city, and now we hear of the murder of both ancient and modern. 


Wm. G. Benham, associate editor and brotherin« 


— of Prentice, of the above-mentioned Jour- 
nal. 





Plutarch says, in his life of Alexander, that 
the Babylonians used, during the dog days, 


to. sleep, on skins filled with water. The | 


Boston, Atlas adds: In these days.men sleep 
on skins filled with liquor. 





“Know tuyssir.”—If I study, says Mon- 
taigue, it is for no other science than that 
which treats of the knowledge to myself, and 


instructs me to live and die well. 
} 





A good: writer says—Give me, for a beat: 
tiful sight, a neat and smart woman, heating 
her own oven, and setting her own bread ' 


wil 
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Jateresting Foreign News. 


qhe steamer Britannia, from Liverpool, 
h the mail and papers to October 19th, 
Ke yed at Boston on Saturday, and we are 
happy t0 say that business in the Old World 
, evidently improving. Cotton was in good 
jemand with prices advancing, and American 
socks stood better than they have during the 
last four years. Mr. Webster’s Rochester 
cpeech is much talked about in England, and 
. extensively published. His remarks against 
States repudiating their debts were well tim- 
ed, and the manner in which they were re- 
-eived by those who heard them at Rochester 
gives assurance to capitalists abroad who 
hold demands against the States indebted, 
that the debts will ultimately be paid. When 
we first read those remarks and saw that men 
of all parties loudly cheered them, we had no 
doubt but they would tell well not only in 
this country but also across the Atlantic.— 
The manufacturing districts are in a better 
condition throughout England than they have 
heen for some time past. Indeed, in a com- 
mercial point of view, the news from abroad 
is cheering. 

In Ireland matters are taking a new and a 
very interesting turn. The Government has 
deemed it proper to arrest Mr. O'Connell, the 
Great Agitator, on a charge of “conspiracy 
and misdemeanor,” and required of him bail 
to appear on the first day of the next term of 
the Court in Dublin to answer to the charge. 
His son, John O’Connell, and some two or 
three others were also arrested and held to 
bail. This movement has made quite a sen- 
sation in Ireland, and will ultimately lead to 
important results. But it will not stop the 
Repeal Ball which has attained such an im- 
petus as will trouble the whole British pow- 
er to check it, or give it any direction other 
than an Irish direction. Mr. O’Connell acts 
with great caution, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing proclamation, issued immediately after 
he had been examined before a magistrate: 


“TO THE PEOPLE OF IRELAND. 


“Betoveo Fettow-Countrymen !—I an- 
nounce to you that which you will hear from 
other quarters, namely, that [ have this day 
given bail to answer to a charge of ‘ conspira- 
cy and other misdemeanors,’ the first day of 
next term. I make this announcement in 
order to conjure the people, one and all, to 
observe the strictest and most perfect tran- 
quility. Any attempt to disturb the public 
peace may be most disastrous; certainly, 
would be criminal and mischievous. 

“ Attend then, beloved countrymen, to me. 

“ Be not tempted by any body to break the 
peace, to violate the law, or to be guilty ot 
any tumult or disturbance. The slightest 
crime against order or the public peace may 
ruin our beautiful and otherwise triumphant 
cause. 

“Every attempt of our enemies to disturb 
the progress of Repeal hitherto has had a di- 


atti 


fail, unless it be assisted by any misconduct 
on the part of the people. 


umphant. 


servant. 


rested, among whom are several prominent 
Editors. 
be looked for with, great interest. 


“ Be tranquil, then, and we shall be tri- 


« | have the honor to be your ever-faithful 
DANIEL O’CONNELL. 
“ Marion Square, October 14, 1843.” 


It appears that many others are to be ar- 


The next arrival from Europe will 








Portrait oF THE Savior.—The following 
is a description of Jesus Christ, as was found 
in ancient manuscript, sent by Pubius Centuls, 
President of Judea, to the Roman Senate: 


“ There lives at this time in Judea, a man 
of singular character, whose name is Jesus 
Christ. The barbarians esteem him as a 
prophet, but his followers adore him as the 
immediate offspring of the immortal God. He 
is endowed with such unparalleled virtue as 
to call back the dead from their graves, and 
to heal every kind ef disease with a word or 
touch. His person is tall and elegantly shap- 
ed—his aspect is amiable and reverent. His 
hair flowsin those beautiful shades which no 
united colors can match, falling in graceful 
curls below his ear, agreeably touching on 
his shoulders, and parting on the crowa of 
his head, like the head-dress of the sect of 
the Nazarites. His forehead is smooth and 
large; the cheek without spot, save that of a 
lovely red; his nose and mouth are formed 
with exquisite symmetry ; his beard is thick 
and suitable to his hair, reaching a little be- 
low his chin, and parting in the middle like 
a fork. His eyes are bright, clear and serene. 
He rebukes with majesty, counsels with mild- 
ness, and invites with the most tender and 
persuasive language—his whole address, 
whether in word or deed, being elegant, 
grave, and strictly characteristic of so great a 
being. No man has seen him laugh, but 


Lire Beyonp tHe Grave.—Among all 
the fine and beautiful figures and modes ot 
reasoning, that the universe in which we 


dwell has afforded, for the illustration of the 
bright hope that is within us of a life beyond 


the tomb, there is none more beautiful or 
exquisit, that 1 know of, than that which is 
derived from the change of the seasons— 
from the second life that bursts forth in 
spring, in objects apparently dead; and from 
the shadowing forth, in the renovation of 
every thing around it, of that destiny which 
divine revelation calls upon our faith to be- 
lieve shall yet be ours. The trees that have 
faded, and remained dark and gray through 
the long dreary lapse of winter, clothe them- 
selves again with green in the spring sun- 
shine, and every hue speaks of life. The 
birds that were mute sing again as tunefully 
as ever; the flowers that were trampled 
down and faded, burst forth once more in 
freshness and in beauty, the streams break 
from the icy chains that held them, and the 
glorious sun himself comes wandering from 
his journey, giving summer and warmth and 
fertility and magnificence to everything 
around. All that we see breathes of the 
same hope, andevery thing we see re-kin- 
dles into life. 





GeneraL Bertranp.—lIt is not generally 
known that this distinguished gentleman is 
connected with this country by family rela- 
tionship. His only daughter, Hortentia, who 
was born on the Island of St. Helena, said to 
be a most beautiful and accomplished woman, 
married an American gentleman, Mr. Amada 
Thayer. Mr. Thayer’s father went to France, 
from Rhode Island, some forty years ago, dur- 
ing the revolution, where he married an ac- 
complished English lady, by whom he had 
two sons, and by judicious investments of his 
money, laid the foundation of an immense 
fortune, which his sons have recently inherit- 





many behoid him weep frequently ; and so 
persuasive are his tears, that the multitude 
cannot withhold theirs from joining in sym- 
pathy with him. He is moderate, temperate, 
and wise. In short, whatever this phenome- 
on may turn out in the end, he seems at 
present a man of excellent beauty and divine 
perfection, every way surpassing the children 
of men.” 





Wittuam Penn.—Wm. Penn and Thomas 
Story sheltered themselves from a shower of 
rain in a tobacco house, the owner of which 
said: “ You enter without leave—do you 
know who lam? Iam a justice of peace.” 
To. which. Story replied, “ My friend here 
makes. such things as thee—he is Governor 
of Pennsylvania.” 





Tue Furure.—The coming time is filled 
with things that we know not, and chance 
calls forth so many unexpected events, that 
the only way in life is to wait. for fate, and 
seize the circumstances of the day; by the 
errors of. the past to correct our actions at 
present, and. to leave the future to a wiser 
judgment and a stronger hand. 





Goop Counset.—Reprove vice with sever- 
ity yet with candor, moderation, and forbear- 
ance. Never exaggerate the offence, but ad- 





tect contrary-effect. This attempt will also 





mit every extenuating circumstance. 


ed. Mr. Edward Thayer, the youngest son, 
married the only daughter of the Duke de 
Padua, a cousin of the Emperor Napolean. 
Both of these gentlemen occupy a high social 
distinction in Paris, The younger is a lead- 
ing politician, and failed in being elected to 
the Chamber of Deputies, during the last po- 
litical canvass, by a very few votes. 





Wircncrart.—We learn from the New 
Hampshire Telegraph, that there is quite an 
excitement in Pepperill, Mass.,.in relation 
to a haunted’ house, &c. Strange noises 
have been heard, and a daughter of Absalom 
Lawrance has actually been bewitched! In 
the course of our life we have seen many la- 
dies who were truly bewitching, but we never 
saw one who was bewitched. Our Salem 
friends who ought'to: be well versed in the 
mysteries of witchcraft must expound. 





Were we to point out a person as he pass- 
es, and say: “ There goes a man who has 
no vice,” he would scarcely be noticed ; but 
exclaim, “ that man is worth $500,000,” and 
he will be stared at till out of sight.. 
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"MORAL TALES. 


A Sketch ; In Three Parts. 


custom yourself to think of such a result as 
probable, and it will lose half its terrors, re- 
membering always that my heart’s best and 
tenderest love will be yours, although 
absorbing cares may draw my time and 
BY MRS. MARY H. PARSONS. thoughts elsewhere.” 

one ** We cannot be happy thus,” said Eva, 

PART FIRST, making no effort to check the flowing tears. 

“A wife and bride! Can it indeed be ?| The veil was lifting, and life’s realities came 


The wife of Walter Everhart!” And «|p dimly and darkly over a spirit that had 


amile broke like sunshine over the face of lived in a fairy land of illusion, and had 
the young and radiant Eva. She stood in cherished the idea until the real had become 


front of an open window, with one foot for- peopled with its images. Walter Everhart 








‘short one, and the wedding soon fo 


————— 
have counted the hours until your ret 
for I have schooled my heart into se 
sion, and I can tell you without an _ 
know Tam often chafed, ‘si a 
what I think aad feel. i 
tiently, Walter ?? 
** To be sureI will.” And she sat }, 
side. y hi 
* ‘You know I was married Young, yer, 
young in years, darling, and the realitie, 


Urn. 


Will you listen Re 


of life were afar off, and had not come nes 


enough to vain me. Our wooing was : 


llowed 
d. 
Oh, my husband, you were my first oy, 





ward, as if in the act of moving, her hands spoke advisedly, as one knowing himself, 
slightly clasped together, her blue eyes and the darling objects of his life’s long am- 
heaming with tenderness, and nothing dim- | bition. He loved his wife sincerely, but his | 
med by the tears that gathered into them.— heart had other avenues, out of which pour: | 
Her skin was soft, and very fair, her cheeks ed the strength and energy of his character, | 
flushed with the hues of health and happy | till they exhausted mind and body. Hers | 
feelings, while the open brow was calm and | bad but one! Ah, what need is there of 
noble. She was lovely in her youth, lovely | prophecy ? ; F 

in her beauty—and where is the heart that/ ‘We have one security,” said Walter, 


‘ : | 66 Rite are ‘ 
will not respond ?—lovely in her happiness | let us trust in MUTUAL Love, it will over- 


PP ey come all untoward circumstances, it will 


(the grave; sure I am the trust will not be 


vain.” 








mured. t 
“ Why should you doubt, my own Eva ?” | '® ¥3 
and the Stes was sweet and gentle, and the | The hopeful nature of Eva rebounded 


arm a kindly one that wound itself around | from the shock, and she gave back smile for 
her graceful form—‘* mine you are dear SM™ile, and her sweet voice carroled like a 
Eva, and the world’s cares must not sepa-| bird the music that ber husband loved. 


rate us in spirit, in the journey we make 
through life together, Shall we talk of the | 
, it ¢ . “the 
future.that lies belore penpals of the past | “ Eleven o'clock, twelve o'clock, and not | 
that has been so full of life an aot: yet come. Oh weariness, weariness, will 

‘ ” : ‘ ’ 

‘ of the eassoe B a hve rege tae he | he never come!” And Eva moaned, and | 
drew her to his side, for she felt that future | her heart was heavy and her step slow, as 
was of each other. she paced the apariment. Her husband 

‘Those who have lived long, would) entered. 
prophesy many cares, and much trial, but} «« What, up yet, Eva? Well, I have good 
we will look only on the bright side, my) news, I have made a capital investment, 
gentle one. We have known each other ought Norton’s superb house at half its 
but for a short time, and J am oe your value, besides buying shares in stock 
elder—shall our confidence in each other be! 9 the very moment when they were rising. 
entire, shall we have mutual sympathy and 4 my luck don’t desert me, I shail die worth 
forbearance ?” 'a million yet.” 

ye f imidly ‘ : 

She looked up for a moment timidly, but | ‘And do you live for nothing but money, 

the kind, benignant glance reassured her. money, money ?” exclaimed his wife in a 


i 
i 





PART SECOND, 














—my first and only ! You know Not, you 
can never know how strong, and deep, any 
pure is the love I have borne you. After 
our marriage your cares seemed to muylti. 
ply by your own efforts, and they complete. 
ly absorbed you : then you grew cold. oh 
so cold! such an utter indifference to 4) 
my feelings, pursuits, or plersures : wha; 
it has cost me, husband, to endure jt! | 
became miserable, out of temper, and ey- 
er auxious, restless, troubled ; at first: my 
reproaches annoyed you, at length vou dis. 
regarded them, till weary and desperate 
I vowed @ hundred times I never would 
love you, care about you, or think of yoy 
again. Ah!I cannot do it ; my heart js 
breaking ; we must live differently, we 
must draw ourselves away from a world 
that is eating to the very core of our hap- 
piness—I will be content with little, oh so 
little in comparison with what I once expec- 
ted so confidently would he mine forever,— 
Sometime come to me, and sit with me, |e: 
me hear your voice in tones of kindly inter- 
est, as once I listened to it; look at me 
with love in your eyes, and in your heart, 
take this leaden weight from mine, and | 
will bless you for ever,” and she clasped he: 
arms around him with a burst of passion- 
ate grief. 

“‘My Eva,” he said,gently, and evidently 
much moved, “ this is wrong, all wrong.— 
You have mistaken my feelings you know 
nothing of the depths of my love for you. 
When! am absorbed and careworn, you 


“We shall not be happy without, and, passion of tears. “Have you no thought call it indifference ; you are displeased and 


sure of these, nothing can affect our happi-! for me or for your children 2” 
ness, and my husband must believe I will do | 


‘grow cold, fancying the same in me.— 


my part faithfully to practice them.” 

‘© [do believe ; but when the cares of the 
world press heavily on me, and I am drawn 
much, very much from you and home, will 
the assurance of my love content you still, 
and will you rest in that assurance ?” 

There came no answer, and the blue eyes 
filled with tears, 

«| will try,” she answered sadly: ‘ but 
oh! surely you need never to be drawn 
much from me ? Ought [ not to be the first 
object, business cares the second ?” 

‘You always will be the first and dearest 
object of my affections; but the time may 
come, nay will, when business cares must 
be the engressing object of my attention.— 
Will you distinguish, Eva, and shall we not 
love one another, even as now ?” 

“It must never be thus,” said Eva, ener- 
getically. ‘ You are my sole earthly idol, 
and without you life is adesert. 1 could 
not live, and suffer from your indifference, 
for into that it would grow. Ab, cruel to 
imagine any thing so improbable.” 

‘My Eva, how little yow know of life !” 
he sighed, as he gazed on her youthful and 





bunny fave, and added mournfully, ‘ Ac- 


“1 don’t care a fig forthe money !” he) Have more confidence in me; you are of- 
exclaimed, indignantly—* don’t I give it to tea in my thoughts, though much conspires 
you freely ? Have you a wish ungratified to drive you thence. Do you remember, 
that money can procure you ? It is not that | spoke of this after our bridal, and told 
—I choose to come off cunqueror,to distance you, our trust must be in mutual love ?— 


all competitors in the race,andto stand forth And sv it must be ; I am not conscious of 


the first among the ‘ merchant princes’ of a| unkindness to you; Eva.” 

noble city. ‘hat is something, girl, to strive! + Nor indifference ? ” 

for; aud, by the way, the money is very,  « Never knowingly, or willingly.” 

well too.” ewe : _ © Well I am afraid you will never under- 
* T care not what it is,” said Eva, bitter- stand me. My heart has a craving or al- 

ly ; “ the world engrosses you, to the utter fection, such as it does not meet with, for 

exclusion of all family ties.”” ; | what it is willing to bestow. But, come, | 
“We live in and for the world,” said her will particularize, for 1 began this lecture 

husband firmly ; “and to make our way | with a determination to improve you, and | 

there, we must go forward with strong steps, wish to give you some idea of what sort of 

turning neither to the right hand nor the 9 husband vou are,” and she lifted up her 

lett. Half-way measures accomplish noth- | face now bright with smiles, and covered 

ing, and aman who is, and does nothing, with blushes. “ It is full three months, my 

Is hardly fit to live at all. But cheer thee good man, since you have given me a kiss. 

Eva,” he said with returning tenderness, as Qh, shame !” 

her pale face struck him, “J love you as|  “ Bless me, is it possble !” he exclaimed 

well as ever I did, and will try tobe as with a look of astonishment, and, lifting her 

good a husband as I can.” suddenly from the ground, he kissed her 
** You deceive yourself,’ she answered, face and neck until she vowed herself fully 

and she pressed her hands over her heart, satisfied. ‘That will do now, I hope ?”— 

. you never did love, or you are fearfully he said laughingly. 

changed. Oh, Walter, listen to me! [ “For the next six months >” she asked 
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quiring!» 

stole over . 
wet have been to blame, dear Eva,” said 
h tenderly, taking ber hand, “ and I will | 
jo better. But do not get discontented ; 
veerfullness reuses and, and its reverse 
iaitlY drives one deeper in the mire of 
rouble and care, without being hardly con- 


scious of it. 
“But will 


you try and keep your promise? 
We have been five years marred now, | 


and how many of them you have bro-/| 


ken.” : | 
« We must trust to circumstances—it | 


will all come right | have no doubt, You} 
nave not enough of the sanguine, in this 
whimsical temperament of yours; trust to) 


| at first existed only in her imagination.— 
| Her blessings were turned to curses, and 


while a sad expression, even | great law of her being, ‘to love the Lord 
her face ; ‘‘no, it will not.’?| her God with all her heart ;”’ she had made 


unto herself an earthly idol, and the crav- 
ings of disappoiuted affection, were sapping 
at the springs of her life. She had grown 
irritable and peevish ; she was alone, em- 
phatically ; without sympathy, love, or ten- 
derness irom her husband ; she had cast off 
what he was willing to give, and he now felt | 
in reality some of that indifference, which 





her mind was a prey to discontent and va- 


cuity. To woman especially is religion of | 
vital consequence in this life. Her love is 


ever deeper, stronger, more absorbing than 
man’s, and where isthe wife and mother 





ber ; her loved ones were there hovering be- 
tween life and death ; she motioned all t» 
leave the room, and she knelt by the bed- 
side, and in her heart there was a voice, 
though her lips uttered no sound, and God 
saw, and heard, and answered. 

There were many nights of care and 
watching afler that, but the children lived, 
and the mother was their chiefnurse. Long 
continued and feithful were the efforts Eva 
made to secure ‘‘ the pearl of great price,” 
and she found His promise true, whose word 
stands fast, end is sure, “seek and ye shal! 


find.” 


~ >» 


* * ¥ 


“ Ah, Eva, this is pleasant—and so cheer- 
ful too ”’—said the husband. ‘“* My sweet 


% 





| wife, | am afraid | have been but a poor sort 


lyck. By the way, talking of luck, did | living who has not suffered acutely from | i ) : 
you ever know such a bargain as N orton’s | the want of an adequate return to her affec- ofa husband to one 80 kind and thoughtful 
ouse 2” jtion ¢ = =There are moments known only to| How brightly this fire burns! I actually 
and | her own heart, when life has been a burden! dreaded coming in out of the drizaling rain, 


Walter Everhart did not notice, é t 
could not understand why an iapression of | tu her ; true, she can shake off these des~| and finding dark, cold rooms closed for the 


hopeless wretchedness and discontent set- 
tied dark ard heavily over the face of his 
young and lovely wife. 


PART THIRD, 





The light was carefully excluded from! 
the lofty and gorgeous chamber ; every | 
thing that wealth could purchase was around | 
the couch of Eva Everhart, but the pale | 
prow was bent aud suffering, and the eyes! 
rested heavily and coldly on every object 
that met their view. 

‘t How do you feel this morning, Eva ?” | 
said her husbdnd. | 

“ As usual.” 

“Will you ride! I will carry you in my 
arms to the carriage, and it isso softly and, 
skilfully cushioned that a ride cannot fa- 
tigue you. Will you come dear Eva ?” 

“Ah, do nottease me. I don’t wish to 
be disturbed—I don’t wish to ride ;”’ and_ 
the peevish and irritable invalid turned on) 
her couch uneasily. 

“ Here is the boy, our darling boy, Eva,” | 


| 


ponding feelings in most instances, but they! summer. And you are looking so well too ! 
area weight on her spirits, a stumbling~| You seem a new creature, renewed in health 
block in her onward path, weakening her | and happiness, aud perfectly satisfied of late 
influence as a wife,destroying her efficiency | it seems to me, with an unsentimental hus~ 
as a mother, and filling her own mind with | band—is it not so, Eva ?” 
repining, that her lot is one of subordination,| ‘‘ 1 am satisfied and thankful for ever 
of trial, and of sorrow. Let these of my | thing,” she said eoftly, while tears gathered 
own sex, then, whose experience of life con- | into her eyes. ‘* Oh, consider, my husband, 
vinces them of the mournful truth of what [ how much cause I have for gratitude, how 
have said, seek for the source of content, of wicked have been my past repinings, and 
patience, of cheerful submission to all that} how mercifully God has passed them by.— 
is unequal or paialul in their position. Re-| The idol is removed from my heart, and | 
ligion will not fail them in the darkest hours| humbly trust, that love for the Creator has 
of adversity, and she will be true to them, | taken its place. I have endeavored to obey 
though they walk inthe slippery paths =| ee first great commandment, and ‘ other 
prosperity ; her mild and steady light will] things have been added’ unto me. Content 
be around them, even to the borders of the! and cheerfuinees ; love patience and gen- 
grave, nay, she will shine iuto its dark por-|tleness ; and although these virtues are but 
tals, mak:og them glorious as the ushering | faintly developed now, they will continue to 
place into that world of light prepared “ fur| improve, I trust, and grow in strength and 
those who love their God ! ” vigor.” 
+ * * * % * *¢ And have you no fear for ‘ our future ? 
‘““ They will die! the children will die !”| Eva, 1 have been a better husband since 


she exclaimed franticly, as, wringing her the children were so near to death, but busi- 
ness nay absorb me again and the past be 


he exclaimed, as a noble child sprang into! hands, the distracted mother paced up and 
the room... “That’s a brave little man ! why | down her chamber. ‘ Sick unto death ! oh 
how rosy you look this fine morning ; can~' doctor, not that, surely not that, unsay what 
not you share that bright color with your|Y°U have said, in mercy. They will not 
mother? Try and cheer her drooping spir- | die ! my children!” she stretched out her 
its, my boy,” and fondly he carressed him, | clasped hands to the physician, as though 
for he was full of beauty and promise, and | his word. could determine the issue. 


forgotten,” 

‘<1 have no more fears, nor doubts, and 
while L trust humbly, it is yet with entire- 
ness and strong faith that God will order al! 
things for us aright. Ido not look forward 





to perfect happiness, but I know that I sha!) 


very dear to the heart of Walter Everhart. | 
The mother raised her head : 

“* My dear boy !” and she drew him near | 
her, her eye lighted for a moment, * where! 
is your sister, bright one, and what new | 
mischief have your little heads been plot-| 
ting?’ Light steps came bounding into) 
the room as she spoke, and a girl of four | 
years old joined them. Eva roused fully | 
to the pleasure of being with her children. 
But soon they diflered, as little folks are apt 
to do, and there was some wrangling, and; 
much pouting. The mother, wearied of 
their presence, sent them both away, and 
voted all children a plague. 

“Yet, what should | be without them,” 
she murmured with one of those long drawn 
and heavy sighs that now so frequently op- 
pressed her. 

| pray you, my female reader, consider 
her as 1 now depict her, and reflect that 
you bear within your own bosom ihe ele- 
ments of the same misery—in a greater or 
less degree—unless your affections be right- 
‘y directed. She had neglected the first 





. . ‘ >) 
‘* Alas, there is little hope,” he replied, | have ‘ strength as my day. 
mourntully. ‘“*Be calm, my dear madam.| An expression of thoughtfulness came 


I entreat, this ungovernable grief will de- ‘over the husband’s face, and he was long 
iailent ere he said: “ Then for our future 


stroy you.” 
‘* it certainly will,” said her anxious hus-| happiness you do not trust in our mutual! 
band. ‘* Oh, Eva, be calm, be calm. [| love, nor in the force of circumstances that 


after dividing must bring us together again, 


cannot lose you all,” and he laid his hand 
but ’’—he hisitated — 


tremblingly on her shoulder, while the big. 

tears rolled heavily over his face. | “But in God, my husband, whose hand 
** Peace both,” she exclaimed, **vou know will lead us, and whose arm will guard us, 

nothing of my sufferings. I shail be the through the narrow path that endeth in eter 

veriest wretch alive, if | lose them. Adive / nal life.””—Godey’s Lady's Book. 

I will not live, if they die! Oh, save my | 


children :™ | A Bricut Boy.— Father, what 

“Life and death are with the Almighty,” | herrea? . 000M iit ich’ 
was the physician’s brief, but solemn reply. |the pas live a : hy; aoe 

Eva drew back, and over the wave of hu- | ‘Cause you ssid you: hada’t paid-him for two 
man passion came, * the still smail voice ”’ :| or three years, and yet you have his paper 
**'Thou hast disregarded his laws and tramlp-|every week; acd if all, the sudscribers 
ed under foot-his commandiments--canst thou serve him in the same way, I don’t see, 
complain that His hand is heavy upon thee?’ | : 
And Eva listened to the voice that had slept for ey pas, what ie -thunder. the : printer 
within her bosom so lung ; she “ commun-,!iveson.” ‘‘ Wife, put that boy to bed— 
ed with her own heart, and was still.”—- he’s got no more. manners than a young 
Some hours after she sought the sick cham- heathen.” 
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BY JOHN MATTOCKS, 
GOVERNOR, 
A PROCLAMATION. 


lt is good to give thanks unto the Lord, for 
in Him nations have their being. He re- 
moveth and He setleth up, and Rulers 
should recognize Jehovah as the protecting 

God of the People : 

Wherefore, in accordance with the revered 
custom of our Fathers, 1 do hereby appoint 
THURSDAY, THE SEVENTH DAY OF 
DECEMBER NEXT, to be observed as a 
day of public THANKSGIVING, PRAYER 
AND PRAISE, throughout this State. And 
I do earnestly recommend that the People ab- 
stan from all secular avocations, and repair 
to their usual places of public a oe for 
Prayer and Thanksgiving to Almighty God ; 
that they gratefully acknowledged, in the 
sanctuary, His loving kindness and tender 
mercies, humbly recognizing His superin- 
tending Providence and their own depend- 
ence upon Him, the Giver of every good and 
perfect gift, and implore the forgiveness of 
their manifold sins, and the salvation of their 
immortal souls, through the merits of our 


Keeping Apples. 

The ordinary method of stowing apples 
away in the bins of cellars isa very good 
one for family purposes, especially if the 
cellar be cool aud dry in the warmer months, 
and of a temperature above the freezing 
point in winter. The best method, how- 
ever, which we have found of keeping ap- 
ples, is to pick them by hand from the trees 
in dry weather, as soon aa sufficiently ripe, 
and pack them in clean barrels, being very 
careful at the same time to prevent their 
getting bruised in so doing. Head them 
up tight from the air immediately, and place 
them in any cool, dry place with the tem- 
perature as near 40 or 45 degrees as pos- 
sible. In this way we have known them to 
remain perfectly sound for more than a year 
and it is thus packed that they best bear 
transportation atsea. Assoon as we get 
a line of steam-ships to cross the Atlantic 
from this city to Liverpool in ten or twelve 
days, (which will undoubtedly be the case 
in a very few yeare,) good apples will be- 
come quite an article of export ; instead, 
therefore, of allowing their orchards to go 
to decay, as many, we are sorry to find, are 
doing in this neighborhood, the production 
of good selected fruit should be more and 





Lord and Savior, Jesus Christ. Let us give 
unfeigned thanks for the rich mercies of the | 


more the study of the farmer, especially if 
he be the proprietor of only a small estate. 











———— 

Portry.-—A few days since, iu New },, 
sey, a man of color, on being apprised by " 
employer, that he began to exhibit the cA ze 
tokens of age, replied in the following vag 
tiful burst of natural poetry : “ Yes» 9 
dis nigga blossoming for de grave!" si 


Sentiment.--Sentiment may rise from . 
bad heart. Sterne had sentiment . 
feeling. He once saw his mother on ‘ 
way to jail, and never attempted to relic. 
her; but he saw a dead ie and wrote 4 


very pathetic story about it. 











Fairfield, the poet, has written a nove) 
called the “Aborigines.” 
savage himself. 


He is a sort o/ 














Cheapest Periodical in the United States! 
THE 
GREEN MOUNTAIN GEy. 
» 1844, 


A New Volume!! 
O* THE FIRST OF JANUARY 

will commence the publication of a ney 
volume of this work, It will be issued on the firs, 
of every munth in pamphiet form, each numbe 
containing twenty-four large imperial OCT AVG 
PAGES of reading matter, neatly printed op 
fine white paper, with new type, embellished 
from time to time with ENGRAVINGS, an) 
stitched in a neatly printed colored cover. — 
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past year, displayed in all the relations of| Apples are undoubtedly worth raising even 
life, civil, social, and religious; that our na- to be fed to pigs ;. and how much they con- 
tion has been honored among the kingdoms tribute to the comfurts and luxuries of the 


ae 


a ~ ao 
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of the earth, and the sounds of war have been 
hushed in all our borders; that our political, 
literary, and religious institutions have been 
cherished, the majesty of the law maintained, 
and the people protected and prospered in 
their lawful pursuits; and that, though many, | 
with broken hearts, have been called to put | 
on the habiliments of mourning,general health | 
has been vouchsafed to us, and rejoicing has | 
been heard in our dwellings; that seed time 
and harvest have been given us, and the earth | 
has yielded an abundant increase, making | 
glad the heart of the husbandman. And, as_ 
confession becometh a People whose ways 
are not according to the commandments of 
the Lord, let us acknowledge the sin of In- 
temperance, puaaney tuys, and Oppres- 
sion, and ask grace from the Most High, that 
we may forsake them forever. And finally, 
with a just sense of our dependence upon 
Divine favor, let us wait on the Lord with 
sincerity and humility, and beseech Him to 
order all our steps in peace and righteous- 
ness, that thus we may hope to enjoy and 
perpetuate the blessings of civil and religious 
freedom. 
Given under my hand, and the Seal of said 
State, at Montpelier, this thirty-first day of 
October, in the year of our Lord one thou- 
sand eight hundred and forty-three, and of 
the Independence of the United States, the 


sixty-eighth. 
JOHN MATTOCKS. 


By the Governor. 
Henry Hats, Secretary. 








Miss Epcswortu.—A letter from Ireland 
recently received, contains the following in- 
teresting paragraph :—“Miss Edgeworth has 
recovered from a severe illness, and is about 
publishing a new work.” We think this es- 
timable maiden lady is 70 years of age. 





table, we need not say. 

The varieties of apples to be grown on 
the farm need not be great; some twenty 
or at most thirty kinds for the summer, fall, 
and winter, would probably embrace all that 
are particularly desirable for family use. 
These should be well approved kinds, 
known as such by actual tests in our cli- 
mate ; for these greatly change by trans- 
porting, not only from foreign countries, but 
even in our own diversified territories. We 
have repeatedly seen apples which were 
very superior in the northern and eastern 
sates, prove quite ordinary on being trans- 
ported to the west and south, and a knowl- 
edge of this fact should operate as a caution 
to those who purchase at our nurseries, not 
to be over hasty in condemning everything 
which does notanswer the description giv- 
en it where first produced.— American Ag- 
riculturist, 





Avutuorsirp.—With the greatest possible 
solicitude avoid authorship, says Herbet, the 
German philosopher. Coming from a for- 


Its literary department wiil embrace origina} 
and selected tales, poetry, biographical sketches 
of eminent men and women, amusing and dan- 
gerous adventures, moral and religious essays, 
extracts from new publications, historical rem). 
niscences, traveling sketches, philosophical, mo. 
ral, litetary and scientific dissertations, &c. &¢ 
combining a vast amount of information on thov. 
sands of subjects that are of interest and profit 
to the general reader. A summary of news 
will be given, embracing an account of the lead. 
ing and important occurrences of the day; also 
occasional notices and reviews of new publica- 
tions. 

While utility shall be uppermost in the mind 
of the editor, he wil! still endeavor to amuse as 
well as instruct, believing that cheerfulness is 
essential to happiness. Yet in all his labors to 
serve the public he will most scrupulously avoid 
every — that can corrupt the taste or offend 
the most fastidious. He will also be equally 
careful to exclude al! varty or sectarian articles, 
applying the energy he may possess to the ger- 
eral good of the public. He has availed himse!f 
of the assistance of a number of Contributors, 
both ladies and gentiemem, who possess ac 
knowledged literary talents and whose oroduc- 
tions shall be considered not inferior to thoee ot 
the most prominent writers of the day. 

When the efforts that will be made to enhance 
the value of the publication are regarded togeth- 
er with the great amount of reading matter and 





tunate author, ashe was, the advice has: 
weight. He goes on to say—too early, 
or immoderately employed, makes the head 
waste, and heart empty, even were there no 
worse consequences. A person who reads 
only to print, in all probability reads amiss; | 
and he who sends, through the pen and the 
press every thought, the moment it occurs 
to him, will in a short time, have sent all 
away, and will become a mere journeymen 
of a printing office, a compositor. 








It has been very prettily said that the 


flame of love often plays on the surface of + 


tears, as that of naptha does on water. 


the trifling expense at which it is afforded, sure- 
ly every one will feel the importance not only of 
patronizing the work himself, but influencing 
others to do the same. 

With these brief remarks the Green Moun- 
tain Gem is confidently offered to the lovers of 


‘elegant and refined literature, and general intei- 


ligence, of both sexes and al! clacses, as a work 
admirably fitted fora place on the parlor centre 
table, or a companivn of the worthy and indus- 
trious Jaborer, calculated to while away many 
an hour in an agreeable manner that might oth- 
erwise be spent far less profitably. 
PRICE—One Dollar per annum, payable in 
acvance. A. B. F. HILDRETH. 








THE GREEN MOUNTAIN GEM, 
Is published other Saturday in Bradford, Orange Coun- 
per annum, payable in advance. All let- 
id and addressedto A B.F. Hitorete, 
Rditor and lisher. 





